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Both Nietzsche and Poineare, he thinks, are misled by equiv- 
ocal terms, such as 'life,' 'simple,' etc. A future work is. 
promised on forms of pragmatism intermediary to the radical 
pragmatism of the artist, Nietzsche, and the tentative partial 
pragmatism of the scientist, Poineare. M. Berthelot has cer- 
tainly undertaken the most complete account and criticism 
yet attempted of this movement, and this first installment 
abundantly shows his competence for such a considerable 
task. 

R. Smith. 

Cambridge, England. 

Razionalismo e Misticismo, Saggi e Profili. By Michele 
Losacco. Milano : Libreria Editrice Milanese, 1911. Pp. 259. 

The first half of this book consists of six fairly long essays 
on Rationalism and Mysticism, Mysticism in the early Greek 
Philosophers, The Renaissance of Mysticism, Meinong's Gegen- 
standstheorie and Rationalism, Rationalism and Intuitionism, 
and on Jacob Boehme. The second hundred pages contain four- 
teen brief articles on Hegel, Leopardi, Hamann, Croce, Delacroix, 
Varisco, etc., of such an ephemeral nature that they hardly 
merited reprinting in a volume. It would seem that the title 
is due to an attempt to confer a fictitious unity by an opening 
essay upon a number of scattered articles and reviews. Ration- 
alism and mysticism, indeed, understood as the author wishes to 
understand those terms, would shelter any philosophical writing 
whatever under its Eegis. Rationalism, we are told, is "that atti- 
tude which admits the presence in the universe of an absolute 
and infinite reason whereof human consciousness forms but a 
part." Of mysticism we are given no formal definition of the 
writer's own, but he quotes with approval: "The word 'mystic' 
is used to designate anyone who regards as supreme a definite 
ideal, for which he strives with his whole being, whether that 
ideal be religious, moral, aesthetic, or political. Reasoned philo- 
sophical demonstration may be present together with the emo- 
tion which inspires the pursuit of this ideal, — or it may be 
absent. In any case, however, the necessary characteristic re- 
mains the need of fixing the thought upon an object which of 
itself entirely satisfies it." 

Neither is the former the rationalism nor the latter the mysti- 
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cism of the common use of language. The title of the book is 
decidedly misleading. 

It may indeed be that the permanent value of mystic teach- 
ing lies in the immediately felt sanction of morality, and in- 
directly in a profound impulse toward the elevation of the prac- 
tical life. But mysticism is in itself not a practical attitude 
toward life. It is a system of metaphysics which for the most 
part results in a definite aversion from the life of the world 
around, and in the quietist ethics of the Orient. To divorce 
mysticism from metaphysics is to take away from it its very 
essence; and the contention that mysticism is not concerned 
with a 'knowledge' of ultimate reality, but that this manifes- 
tation is "a strange aberration" (p. 10) is a misconception which 
goes far to confuse the already somewhat disjointed discussions 
in the book. Even so, the author is not careful to maintain 
consistently this conception of mysticism. In one passage he 
seems, in spite of the very radical contradiction to his general 
position, definitely to accept the Hegelian thesis, when he says : 
"Not everyone is able to rise to the heights of philosophic ab- 
straction, but everyone has the capacity of unconsciously living 
the life of the philosopher, apprehending the Absolute in that 
simple and primitive manner, which is the soul's immediate 
contact with God." 

It would appear that the writer has allowed himself, first to 
replace mysticism by Christian mysticism, and then to replace 
Christian mysticism by Christian ethics. In several passages, 
in so many words, he argues from Christian mysticism to mysti- 
cism in general (e. g., pp. 11-13). This profound misunder- 
standing certainly detracts from the value of the book regarded 
as a study in mysticism and gives a decidedly paradoxical 
turn to the main thesis, which is an attempt to show that religion 
and philosophy (intuition and reason) are mutually compatible. 

The conclusion to which the argument leads him, broken as it 
is by essays and reviews that have little in common with this 
theme, is reached in the last of the essays in the second half 
of the book. "Neither science nor philosophy can replace re- 
ligion, because both tell us that the world is so because it is so, 
and do but transcribe it ideally. They are aristocratic and sepa- 
ratist. They do not fraternize with and comfort everybody as 
religion does. They add nothing from beyond to the world of 
experience. They allow no meaning to the profound desire of 
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the individual spirit to project its own value and eternality be- 
yond the limits of finite experience. ' ' Mysticism ( i. e., religion) 
is to be interpreted as a manifestation of practical activity. As 
such it can come into no collision with rationalism (i. e., philo- 
sophical idealism). 

Religion has had to sacrifice too much to win acquittal. To 
confine mysticism to conduct at the outset is to have rendered 
the aim of the discussion superfluous. Hegel's solution is far 
preferable; and it is better to leave a naked opposition than to 
reconcile religion and philosophy by multilating both. 

Nevertheless, the attempt is interesting. The criticism of 
Bergson in the fifth essay is moderate and sound; but the book 
as a whole is disappointing. It was hardly to have been ex- 
pected that articles and essays of this nature would have shown 
an entire unity of plan, but some of them are so trifling and so 
loosely connected with the argument that their inclusion is a 
serious blemish on a work, which by its title implies a good deal 
more than a collection of disjecta membra. 

J. MlDDLETON MURRY. 

Oxford, England. 

Personality in Christ and in Ourselves. By William San- 
day, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Lady Margaret Professor and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1911. Pp. 75. 

In this book Dr. Sanday continues discussions begun in an- 
other work called " Christologies Ancient and Modern." His 
object is to render the Incarnation intelligible to the modern 
mind, approaching it from the standpoint of psychology. His 
question is : How far does the present knowledge of the human 
mind enable us to understand the statement that Jesus Christ 
was very God and very man 1 

He thinks that the conception of the subliminal self, — on 
which some psychologists, notably the late P. W. H. Myers 
("Human Personality") and Professor William James ("The 
Varieties of Religious Experience") have laid much emphasis, — 
throws some light on the question. It is held that the succession 
of conscious states is but a small part of our inner life. Below 
the threshold of distinct consciousness is a large reservoir in 
which are stored the results of past experiences. These states 



